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Albertacraft  1955 

Craftwork  Of  Albertans  Displayed  At  Edmonton 

Ceramics,  Leatherwork,  Woodcarving,  Weaving  And  Metalwork 
Show  Improving  Skill  Of  Handicraft  Workers 


Evidence  of  the  growing  development  of  handicrafts  in 
Alberta  was  provided  at  "Albertacraft  1955,"  the  outstanding 
collection  of  handicraft  articles  placed  on  display  at  the  Edmonton 
Museum  of  Arts  March  28  -  April  3. 

Three  floors  of  the  Tni'seuTTi  wp^tp>  taken  up  by  the  work  of 
Alberta  craftsmen  and  exhibits  from  the  production  of  leading 
Canadian  artisans.  Sponsored  by  the  Cultural  Activities  Branch 
of  the  Alberta  Government  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Edmonton 
Potters'  Guild  and  the  Edmonton  Weavers'  Guild,  the  display 
was  held  to  encourage  public  interest  in  handicrafts  work  and 
to  show  the  creative  skill  of  Alberta  craftsmen. 

On  display  were  ceramics,  leatherwork,  woodwork,  weaving, 
Eskimo  and  Indian  crafts,  and  metalwork.  Design  and  workman- 
ship were  of  high  quality,  reflecting  the  purpose  of  Alberta 
craft  workers  to  turn  out  articles  that  are  both  original  and 
practical. 

Eskimo  and  Indian  Work 

The  exhibit  of  native  craftwork  was  selected  from  the  work 
of  Indian  and  Eskimo  patients  at  the  Charles  Camsell  Hospital. 
It  included  a  number  of  attractive  Indian  dolls,  several  pairs 
of  mukluks,  beadwork,  leatherwork,  embroidery  and  the  unique 
Eskimo  carvings  in  wood  and  soapstone  of  dog  teams,  kayaks, 
Eskimo  figures,  and  seals. 

An  outstanding  display  of  fine  metalwork  was  contributed 
by  Erwin  Parg,  a  German  silversmith  now  living  in  Edmonton. 
A  large  table  showed  the  work  of  members  of  the  Edmonton 
Rehabilitation  Society  for  the  Physically  Handicapped.  In  this 
case,  the  handicraft  workers  have  not  taken  up  their  crafts 


simply  for  constructive  diversion  or  for  creative  expression;  all 
are  handicapped  persons  who  have  turned  to  handicraft  work 
as  a  therapeutic  occupation  that  will  provide  them  with  partial 
means  of  financial  support. 

Another  excel] ent  display  was  entered  by  the  Camrose  Craft 
Centre,  which  started  its  activities  only  two  months  ago.  The 
Camrose  Arts  and  Crafts  Society  showed  some  beautiful  wood- 
work as  well  as  ceramics  and  leatherwork. 

Articles  from  the  Willingdon  Arts  and  Crafts  Society  included 
handwoven  rugs  and  mats,  leather  bags,  ceramics,  and  a  desk, 
bookcase,  tables,  and  shadowframes  made  by  the  active  wood- 
workers of  the  society.  Beaverlodge  Craft  Centre,  the  first  craft 
centre  to  be  formed  in  the  Province,  showed  its  skill  in  well 
designed  and  finished  leatherwork. 

Visual  Arts  Competition 

A  separate  display  was  devoted  to  articles  submitted  to 
the  Visual  Arts  Competition  sponsored  by  the  Alberta  Visual 
Arts  Board,  which  operates  under  the  Department  of  Economic 
Affairs. 

Winners  of  $200  scholarships  for  tuition  at  the  Banff  School 
of  Fine  Arts,  the  University  of  Alberta,  or  the  Provincial  Institute 
of  Technology  and  Art,  were  Miss  D.  Myrle  Didriksen,  of  Gwynne, 
a  second-year  student  at  the  Institute,  Mrs.  Ann  McLean,  Blackie, 
and  Mrs.  Dorothy  Sand,  Edmonton. 

Mrs.  Sand  won  the  ceramics  scholarship  with  a  platter, 
bowl,  and  turtle  figure  while  Mrs.  McLean's  black  stole  and 
evening  bag  were  judged  the  best  of  the  weaving  submitted. 
CContinued  on  Page  Two) 


fine  woodwork  from  Camrose  . 


a  hand  carved  lamp 
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Large  Trout  Await  Anglers 
In  Small  Alberta  Lakes 

Small  lakes  in  Alberta  are  providing  an  overabundance  of 
trout  fishing  to  such  a  point  that  the  Fisheries  Branch  of  the 
Lands  and  Forests  Department  has  had  to  appeal  to  anglers  to 
fish  the  small  lakes  heavily. 

Alberta  fishery  officers,  looking  for  new  places  to  plant  trout 
where  they  would  provide  more  and  better  fishing  for  the  average 
fisherman,  tried  stocking  prairie  potholes  which  had  no  fish  at  all. 

The  small  lakes  proved  an  almost  perfect  environment  for 
rainbow  trout.  The  growth  rate  of  trout  stocked  in  these  lakes 
was  far  more  rapid  than  that  of  fish  in  mountain  lakes  and  streams. 
Lack  of  competition  by  other  fish,  the  absence  of  predators,  lots 
of  food,  and  an  agreeable  water  temperature  caused  the  rainbow 
to  thrive  in  their  unusual  homes. 

Stocking  experience  showed  the  trout  grew  to  eight  or  10 
inches  between  stocking  time  in  early  spring  and  freeze-up  and 
by  the  next  spring  weighed  from  12  to  24  ounces.  Three  months 
later,  three  to  four  pound  trout  were  common  in  the  lakes. 

Because  the  lakes  offer  no  facilities  for  spawning,  regular 
restocking  is  necessary  but  before  new  fish  can  be  planted,  they 
must  be  fished  out.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  after  the  third 
summer  the  original  fish  stocked  have  grown  so  large  that  they 
dominate  the  lakes  and  their  food  supply,  leaving  no  room  for 
young  fish. 

Alberta  fishery  officials  have  found  that  lakes  with  surface 
areas  of  between  80  and  200  acres  are  ideal  for  rainbow  stock- 
ing. They  can  be  stocked  economically  and  are  small  enough  to 
be  fished  out  in  time  to  allow  a  second  planting  of  trout. 

If  subsequent  fish  planted  in  the  lakes  are  to  survive,  the 
previous  fish  must  be  all  caught  by  the  fourth  summer  from  the 
time  of  stocking.  If  some  of  the  originals  remain,  they  have  to 
be  removed  before  new  stock  can  be  introduced  to  the  lakes. 

That  is  why  the  Fisheries  Branch  is  asking  fishermen  to 
fish  these  lakes  as  heavily  as  possible,  during  both  summer  and 
winter.  By  fishing  these  lakes  out,  fishermen  will  get  all  the 
sport  they  could  wish  for  and  at  the  same  time  assist  in  the 
restocking  program. 

The  Fisheries  Branch  has  plans  to  stock  and  maintain  many 
more  prairie  lakes  with  rainbow  trout  so  that  Alberta  communities, 
which  once  were  denied  local  trout  fishing,  will  have  nearby 
lakes  stocked  with  large  rainbow  trout. 

The  following  lakes  have  been  stocked  with  rainbow  trout 
during  the  past  two  years  and  provide  fair  to  excellent  fishing: 
Grassy  Lake  Reservoir,  in  the  Lethbridge  district;  Cavan  Lake 
and  Armstrong  Reservoir,  in  the  Medicine  Hat  district;  Anderson's 
Reservoirs  in  the  Drumheller  district;  Crimson,  Mitchell,  Strubel, 
and  Fish  Lakes  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  House  district;  Chickako, 
Cottage,  Hasse  and  Whitewood  Lakes  in  the  Edmonton  district; 
and  Miller's  and  Herman's  Lakes  in  the  Edson  district. 

All  newly  created  trout  lakes  will  be  posted  this  season 
with  a  notice  stating  that  they  are  trout  waters  and  that  angling 
permits  are  required.  • 

Trout  Fishing  Season 
To  Open  May  1 

This  year's  fishing  regulations  have  been  announced  by  the 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests. 

Trout,  grayling,  and  Rocky  Mountain  whitefish  can  be  caught 
between  May  1  and  Sept.  30  in  the  North  Saskatchewan  and 
Red  Deer  River  and  tributaries.  Season  on  the  Athabasca  River 
and  tributaries  is  June  1  -  Oct.  15,  except  for  the  McLeod  River 
watershed  which  is  open  for  fishing  throughout  the  year. 

A  July  1  -  Sept.  30  season  is  in  effect  in  the  Spray  Lake 
drainage  while  in  other  waters  angling  is  allowed  the  entire  year. 

Lake  trout  season  has  been  set  from  May  16  -  Sept.  15  while 
the  season  is  open  throughout  the  year  on  pike,  perch,  pickerel, 
and  goldeye.  These  latter  fish  can  be  caught  in  waters  contain- 
ing trout,  grayling,  Rocky  Mountain  whitefish,  or  lake  trout  only 
during  the  seasons  applying  to  these  species. 

Catch  limits  are  15  trout,  grayling,  and  Rocky  Mountain 
whitefish  per  day,  although  the  trout  catch  is  limited  to  20  pounds, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Spray  Lakes  drainage  where  both  daily 
and  possession  limit  is  10  fish.  Other  daily  limits  are  10  lake 
trout,  15  pike  and  pickerel,  and  25  perch  and  goldeye.  • 


Craft  Display 

(Continued  from  Page  One) 

Miss  Didriksen  entered  the  best  leathercraft — a  complementary 
key  container,  handbag,  gloves,  and  silver  bracelet,  all  carrying 
a  distinctive  Indian  motif. 

Highly  commended  in  the  competition  were  the  woven  bed- 
spread of  Mrs.  Margrete  Mortensen,  Hay  Lakes;  the  red  clay  vase 
of  Mrs.  Micheline  Castelain,  of  Edson;  and  a  leather  handbag, 
pocket  secretary  and  wallet  carved  by  Mickey  Govenchuk,  of 
Shoal  Lake. 

Top  Canadian  Weaving 

A  highlight  was  the  display  of  winning  exhibits  from 
London  District  Weavers,  who  sponsor  the  leading  Canadian 
weaving  exhibition.  Among  the  fine  weaving  were  three  Alberta 
exhibits  from  Mrs.  R.  B.  Sandin  and  Mrs.  David  C.  Raitt,  of  Edmon- 
ton, and  W.  S.  Johnson,  of  Stanger.  Examples  of  ceramics  work 
at  its  inost  artistic  level  were  drawn  from  the  work  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Konrad  Sadowski,  Toronto;  Mrs.  Marguerite  Wildenhain, 
of  Guerneville,  California;  Louis  Archambault,  Gilles  Derome,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Harold,  of  Montreal. 

The  Edmonton  Potters'  Guild  in  their  representative  display 
showed  great  promise  and  enthusiasm  while  the  Edmonton 
Weavers'  Guild's  exhibits  exemplified  the  grace  and  beauty  that 
can  be  woven  into  wool  by  hand  looms. 

Craft  Program  Provides  Instruction 

"Albertacraft  1955"  also  served  as  a  training  course  for 
Alberta  craftworkers.  Besides  studying  the  work  of  others  and 
exchanging  opinions  with  their  fellow  craftsmen,  they  were  able 
to  watch  demonstrations  of  weaving  and  pottery  turning,  see 
instructional  films  on  arts  and  crafts,  and  attend  lectures  on  design 
and  marketing  by  handicraft  authorities. 

The  exhibit  was  the  second  held  in  Alberta  to  display  the 
talents  of  Alberta  craftsmen,  most  who  have  learned  their 
techniques  under  the  craft  development  program  of  the  Cultural 
Activities  Branch. 

Craft  Development  Program 

This  program  was  organized  to  develop  craft  skills  and 
activity  in  the  Province  to  a  degree  that  would  make  it  possible 
for  small  communities  to  form  productive  crafts  industries,  pro- 
ducing distinctive  articles  for  sale  throughout  Alberta. 

Communities  interested  in  forming  a  crafts  group  are  pro- 
vided with  instruction  and  necessary  equipment  by  the  Cultural 
Activities  Branch,  with  the  local  community  providing  full  time 
accommodation  for  the  craft  activities.  Craft  equipment  is  pro- 
vided on  a  rental  basis,  with  the  community  craft  centre  gaining 
permanent  ownership  of  the  equipment  after  paying  its  full  cost 
in  the  form  of  regular  payments.  Six  weeks'  courses  are  provided 
in  woodwork,  leatherwork,  and  ceramics  at  newly  established 
centres  by  instructors  employed  by  the  Cultural  Activities  Branch. 
Originally,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Joyce,  of  Fort  Qu'Appelle, 
Saskatchewan,  instructed  all  crafts  groups  but  last  year  interest 
had  increased  to  the  point  that  five  additional  teachers  were 
required. 

Currently,  there  are  seven  Alberta  craft  centres  operating 
at  Beaverlodge,  Willingdon,  Rocky  Mountain  House,  Edson,  Red 
Deer,  Camrose,  and  the  Edmonton  Rehabilitation  Society.  Their 
average  membership  is  70.  Supervision  of  the  handicrafts  pro- 
gram is  carried  out  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Tewnion,  who  assists  all 
crafts  groups  in  their  work.  • 


COMING  EVENTS 

During  1955  Alberta  will  be  the  scene  of  many  events  of  provincial, 
national  and  international  interest.  Within  Our  Borders  will  list  all 
COMING  EVENTS  from  January  through  November.  Information  should 
be  forwarded  to  Within  Our  Borders,  Legislative  Buildings,  Edmonton. 


Date  Event  Place 

April  18— Alberta  Music  Festival  „  „  LETHBRIDGE 

April  19 — Life  Underwriters'  Association  „  _    _    CALGARY 

April  21— Bull  Sale  ^  _  _  -  -  STETTLER 

April  25 — Alberta  Nurses'  Association  CALGARY 

May    1 — Rotary  International   CALGARY 

May  4 — Alberta  Safety  Council  ~  -  CALGARY 

May    5— Oil  Well  Drilling  Safety  Clinic  BANFF 

May    1— Sportsmen's  Show   EDMONTON 

May  11 — Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas  Division, 

Mining  and  Metallurgy  Institute  EDMONTON 

May  11 — Western  Canada  Conference  Financial  Management  and 

Petroleum  Accounting  BANFF 

May  12 — Alberta  Council  of  Personnel  Associations  CALGARY 

May  13— Canadian  Council  of  the  Blind  „  „„  EDMONTON 
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By  Aircraft  And  Snowshoe 

Game  Branch  Counts  Elk  In  Crowsnest  Forest  Reserve 

Population  Count  Preliminary  To  Herd  Management  Program 
Which  Will  Elim  mate  M  ovement  To  Settled  Areas  and  Reduce  Winter  Kill 


Aeroplanes  and  snowshoes  are  being  used  to  count  the  elk 
in  the  Crowsnest  and  Clearwater  Forest  Reserves  of  south-western 
Alberta. 

For  about  two  weeks  during  March  and  April,  the  Game 
Branch  of  the  Alberta  Government  is  concentrating  its  activities 
in  the  two  reserves  to  gain  an  accurate  elk  population  figure. 

The  main  program  has  been  concentrated  in  the  Crowsnest 
Forest  Reserve,  which  extends  along  the  east  slope  of  the  Rockies 
from  Waterton  National  Park  to  the  Highwood  Range.  Elk  from 
the  south  part  of  this  area  in  recent  years  have  wandered  into 
settled  areas,  damaging  crops  and  haystacks. 

Elk  Overpopulate  Feeding  Grounds 

A  preliminary  survey  indicated  that  the  problem  had  been 
caused  by  an  overpopulation  of  elk  on  marginal  feeding  grounds. 
Whenever  a  blizzard  or  heavy  snowfall  made  foraging  difficult 
in  their  natural  habitat,  the  elk  moved  onto  the  prairie,  causing 
some  damage. 

The  Crowsnest  Forest  Reserve  was  selected  as  a  fine  site 
for  the  introduction  of  a  direct  herd  management  scheme  in 
Alberta.  Herd  management  has  been  tried  successfully  in  many 
American  states,  where  similar  problems  of  overpopulation  are 
experienced. 

Before  a  herd  management  scheme  can  be  introduced,  there 
must  be  a  population  count  of  elk  in  the  area.  This  is  correlated 
with  such  data  as  the  average  calf  crop  per  year  and  the  preva- 
lence of  predators,  disease  and  parasites,  while  a  ground  study 
of  the  area  reveals  how  many  elk  a  reserve  could  support. 
Limited  Winter  Feed 

When  an  area  is  overpopulated  with  elk — such  as  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Crowsnest  Forest  Reserve — the  amount  of 
winter  feed  is  naturally  limited.  Therefore,  many  animals  cannot 
obtain  enough  nourishment  and  as  a  result  often  succumb  to 
adverse  winter  conditions.  Many  of  the  weakened  females  which 
do  survive  the  winter  do  not  calve. 

With  a  direct  herd  management  scheme,  the  reserve  will 
have  a  far  smaller  elk  population  than  at  present.  But  this  will 
eventually  mean  better  grazing  conditions,  resulting  in  fewer 
winter  kills  and  a  large  calf  crop  in  the  late  spring. 

This  would  serve  a  two-fold  purpose.  There  would  not  likely 
be  any  further  difficulty  with  elk  drifting  into  settled  areas, 
while  a  regular  hunting  season  could  be  permitted. 
1954  Open  Season  Was  First  Step 

The  1954  open  season  on  male  and  female  elk  wets  the  first 
step  in  the  direct  management  scheme.  A  total  of  about  700 
male  and  female  elk  was  taken  in  the  district,  thus  reducing 
the  overpopulation  problem. 

Elk  uteri  were  collected  at  the  checking  stations  during 
this  open  season  and  there  are  being  examined  to  determine 
the  reproductive  rate  and  the  relative  incidence  of  pregnancy 
in  the  different  age  classes  of  cow  elk. 

The  1955  census  is  being  divided  into  two  sections — the 
aerial  count  and  a  ground  survey. 

Under  the  direction  of  George  Mitchell,  game  biologist  for 
the  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests,  daily  flights  were  made 
into  the  area,  and  an  accurate  population  figure  obtained. 
Flight  Area  Covered  in  "Transects" 

The  total  area  covered  by  the  aerial  flights  is  about  75 
miles  long  and  25  miles  wide.  Beginning  near  the  Waterton 
National  Park  gates,  the  southern  part  of  the  area  was  surveyed 
in  transects.  Here  the  pilot  flew  east  to  west  and  back  in  lines 
one  mile  apart  at  an  approximate  height  of  300  feet.  The  biologist 
and  Owen  Bradwell,  assistant  forestry  superintendent  from  Blair- 
more,  counted  the  number  of  elk  within  100  yards  of  the  plane 
on  either  side.  From  this  total,  the  number  of  elk  within  the  area 
covered  can  be  calculated  accurately. 

This  method  of  counting  could  only  be  undertaken  on  the 
flat  prairie  portion  adjacent  to  the  reserve.  On  the  final  northern 
section,  which  is  broken  by  a  series  of  north-south  ridges,  flight 
at  a  constant  altitude  is  impossible  so  this  area  is  given  an 
absolute  count.  In  this  count,  the  observers  follow  the  ridges 
and  watercourses  in  the  district,  excluding  mountainous  peaks 
and  heavy  forests,  where  few  elk  would  be  observed. 

The  elk  this  year  were  usually  in  herds  of  about  20,  while 
the  largest  herd  contained  about  65  animals.  When  a  large  herd 
such  as  this  is  encountered,  the  plane  circles  until  an  accurate 
count  is  made. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  aerial  work,  the  crew  will  pro- 


Owen  Bradwell,  Blairmore.  assistant  forestry  superintendent.  Game  Biologist 
George  Mitchell,  and  Lethbridge  pilot  W.  F.  Keith  plot  a  course  they  will  fly 
to  count  elk  in  the  Crowsnest  Forest  Reserve.  The  bottom  photo  shows  a  large 
herd  of  elk  moving  along  the  skyline  near  Waterton  Lakes  National  Park. 


ceed  to  the  areas  where  the  greatest  concentrations  of  elk  have 
been  observed.  Here  they  will  examine  any  animals  found  dead 
from  weather,  starvation  or  predators.  Using  20-power  binoculars 
and  travelling  by  snowshoes,  if  necessary,  the  men  will  attempt 
to  establish  the  sex  ratio  of  the  larger  herds.  One  difficulty  is 
that  during  the  spring,  it  is  difficult  at  a  distance  to  distinguish 
between  the  cow  and  the  larger  male  and  female  calves.  Last 
year's  ratio  was  one  bull  to  about  7.6  cov7s. 

Each  time  any  elk  are  seen,  they  are  counted  and  the  exact 
location  of  the  herd  recorded.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  areas 
where  forestry  officers  have  reported  seeing  large  numbers  of 
the  animals. 

Clearwater  Reserve  Census 

In  the  Clearwater  Forest  Reserve,  the  spring  ground  census 
is  being  conducted  by  game  biologist  Bob  Webb.  Assisted  by 
forestry  officers,  a  cursory  examination  of  the  range  is  being 
made,  in  an  attempt  to  determine  the  general  conditions  for 
moose,  elk  and  deer. 

By  working  along  the  watersheds,  the  biologist  will  gain 
an  accurate  estimate  of  the  number  of  animals  in  the  reserve. 
Here  a  more  difficult  counting  problem  exists,  as  the  moose  are 
usually  found  singly,  while  deer  are  either  in  small  herds  or 
alone. 

A  search  will  be  made  for  any  winter  deaths.  The  marrow 
of  the  leg  bone  is  examined;  if  it  is  solid  and  whitish,  the  animal 
was  in  good  shape,  but  if  pinkish  and  watery,  it  indicates  that 
starvation  preceded  death.  Then  a  general  autopsy  is  performed 
to  discover  if  there  were  roundworms,  flatworms  or  tapeworms 
in  the  internal  organs. 

During  the  summer,  when  travelling  and  surface  conditions 
have  improved,  a  second  survey  will  be  carried  out  in  the  Clear- 
water Forest  Reserve,  to  investigate  browsing  conditions  and 
the  condition  of  natural  food  resources.  • 


"Within  Our  Borders"  is  a  publication  designed  to 
acquaint  the  people  of  the  Province  with  the  administration 
and  services  of  the  Alberta  Government. 

It  is  believed  the  many  and  varied  services  of  the 
Government  will  be  effective  in  the  degree  they  are  known 
and  used.  Any  material  used  is  for  immediate  republication. 

Within  Our  Borders  should  be  notified  promptly  of 
any  change  in  address.  When  sending  notice  of  address 
change,  please  make  certain  that  both  old  and  new  addresses 
ore  included. 

Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  "Within  Our 
Borders,"  Legislative  Buildings,  Edmonton. 
All  photos  are  Alberta  Government  Photos  unless  otherwise  designated. 
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WITHIN     OUR  BORDERS 


SEE  ALBERTA'S  SCENIC  BEAUTIES  ON  THE  CIRCLE  TOUR 

Round-Trip  Between  Calgary  and  Edmonton  Via  Banff  And  Jasper 
Provides  Views  That  Attract  Visitors  From  Distant  Places 


Take  one  or  two  weeks  off  this  summer 
and  spend  them  seeing  Alberta  leisurely 
by  way  of  the  Circle  Tour,  a  700-mile  trip 
through  the  scenic  heartland  of  the 
Province. 

The  tour,  which  can  be  started  any- 
where on  the  route,  has  the  advantages 
of  variety,  excellent  accommodation  and 
flexibility.  From  time  to  time  as  you  travel, 
you  will  encounter  many  interesting  roads 
and  trails  leading  off  to  good  fishing,  rare 
natural  beauty,  or  picturesque  cabins  and 
chalets. 

The  drive  from  Calgary  to  Banff,  85 
miles,  rolls  under  the  wheels  of  your  car 
easily,  but  if  you  keep  your  eyes  open  and 
take  your  time  there  is  much  of  interest  to 
see.  As  the  scenery  changes  from  foothills 
to  mountains  there  are  such  views  as  the 
Cochrane  Hill,  which  commands  a  wide, 
green  valley,  the  blue,  placid  expanse  of 
Ghost  Lake,  and  the  Three  Sisters,  that 
impressive  trio  of  mountains  near  Canmore 
standing  as  sentinels  near  the  entrance  to 
Banff  National  Park. 

After  you  get  to  Banff,  find  a  place  to 
stay  and  plan  to  spend  several  days  seeing 
the  many  points  of  interest.  Accommodation 
is  available  at  hotels,  tourist  courts,  and 
many  private  homes  and  there  is  a  wide 
variety  of  activities.  Golf  on  the  intriguing 
Banff  Spring  Hotel  course,  swim  in  the 
relaxing  mineral  hot  springs,  drive  up  twist- 
ing Stony  Squaw  Mountain's  road  to  ride 
the  chairlift  up  Mount  Norquay,  visit  the 
historically  interesting  Banff  Museum,  fish 
in  nearby  lakes  and  streams,  and  hike 
through  shaded  forest  trails  for  new  looks 
at  the  scenery  that  make  Banff  so  unique. 

When  you  pack  your  gear  and  leave 
Banff,  your  road  to  adventure  is  the  Banff- 
lasper  Highway,  186  miles  of  mountain 
grandeur.  Since  you're  not  in  a  hurry,  drive 
slowly  so  you  won't  miss  any  of  the  beauty 
and  keep  your  camera  ready  for  use. 

lust  out  of  Banff,  the  Vermilion  Lakes 
appear  on  the  south  side  of  the  highway. 
For  the  next  17  miles,  there  are  the  Bor- 
geau  and  Massive  mountain  ranges  to  see 
and  the  interesting  cave  in  the  face  of 
Mount  Cory  that  is  known  as  "Hole-in-the- 
wall." 


At  Johnston  Canyon,  16  miles  from 
Banff,  you  can  stop  your  car  for  an  hour 
or  so  and  walk  in  on  the  easy  and  pic- 
turesque trail  leading  into  the  back  areas 
of  the  canyon.  Three  miles  further  on  is 
a  public  camp  ground  where  you  can  picnic 
with  a  full  view  of  Mount  Eisenhower. 

About  36  miles  from  Banff  is  the  Lake 
Louise  Junction  where  you  can  branch  off 
to  make  the  3V2-mile  journey  to  see  impres- 
sive Lake  Louise.  Here  also  the  National 
Parks  Branch  maintains  one  of  its  informa- 
tion bureaus  to  provide  accurate  road  and 
travel  facts  for  motorists. 

The  first  glaciers  come  into  view  around 
Bow  Lake.  Three  miles  from  Bow  Lake, 
there  is  Crowfoot  Glacier  to  the  west,  while 
Bow  Glacier  sweeps  down  to  the  western 
end  of  Bow  Lake.  Mountains  and  lakes 
follow  in  unbroken  succession  to  the  North 
Saskatchewan  River  crossing.  Climbing  up 
the  Big  Hill  to  the  summit  of  Sunwapta 
Pass,  which  marks  the  southern  boundary 
of  Jasper  National  Park,  you  enter  the  land 
of  magnificent  mountains  and  immense 
icefields. 
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At  Mile  119,  the  Athabasca  Glacier, 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  glaciers  that  issue 
from  the  Columbia  Ice-field,  reaches  almost 
to  the  highway.  You  can  stop  at  the  attrac- 
tive Ice-field  Chalet  for  lunch  or  souvenirs 
or  board  an  unusual  snowmobile  vehicle 
for  an  exciting  trip  over  the  glacier  ice. 

Driving  on  from  the  ice-field,  you  drive 
north  along  the  Sunwapta  River  to  Sun- 
wapta Falls  Junction,  at  Mile  150  from 
Banff.  Here  a  short  spur  road  leads  to  the 
falls  and  a  nearby  picnic  ground. 

The  road  now  enters  the  Athabasca 
River  Valley  and  opens  up  a  new  series  of 
thrilling  mountain  views.  At  the  Athabasca 
River  view  point,  there  is  a  fine  location 
for  photography;  Mount  Christie,  Mount 
Brussels  and  Mount  Fryatt  show  themselves 
to  good  vantage  while  frequently  Rocky 
Mountain  goat  appear  on  the  steep  banks 
below  the  view  point. 

The  final  20  miles  of  the  drive  to  Jasper 
takes  you  along  the  Whirlpool  and  Atha- 
basca Rivers  with  mountain  ranges  tower- 
ing over  your  car  on  both  sides. 

Jasper  townsite,  like  Banff,  can  be  the 
base  for  numerous  scenic  side  trips.  The 
park  contains  accommodation  to  suit  all 
tastes — Jasper  Park  Lodge,  a  luxurious  log 
cabin  type  hotel,  three  hotels  within  the 
townsite  itself,  five  bungalow  cabin  camps, 
three    public    camp    grounds  providing 
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shelters,  stoves,  water,  fuel,  and  electricity, 
and  numerous  other  chalets,  bungalow 
camps,  youth  hostels  and  tent  camping 
sites  that  can  be  reached  by  highway  or 
trails. 

In  Jasper  National  Park,  there  are  many 
interesting  trips  to  make  and  a  stop-over 
of  three  or  four  days  is  worthwhile.  You 
can  drive  the  road  to  Maligne  Canyon  and 
Medicine  Lake,  the  route  up  the  Miette 
River  Valley  to  Pyramid  Lake,  and  the 
Athabasca  Trail,  the  twisting  mountain 
road  that  offers  a  new  view  at  every  turn 
with  the  sight  of  Mount  Edith  Cavell  and 
its  Angel  Glacier  providing  the  final 
climactic  spectacle.  Like  Banff,  there  are 
hot  springs,  the  local  bathing  pools  being 
located  at  Miette  Hot  Springs,  38  miles 
from  the  townsite. 

Leaving  Jasper  behind,  you  drive  east- 
ward out  of  the  park  to  make  the  235-mile 
trip  to  Edmonton.  This  is  a  day's  drive  but 
gradual  improvement  of  the  new  Jasper- 
Edmonton  highway  is  shortening  the  driv- 
ing time.  Along  the  way,  you  pass  through 
foothills  country  more  wooded  than  the 
area  between  Calgary  and  Banff.  Near  the 
road  are  many  fishing  spots  while  at  Evans- 
burg,  where  the  Pembina  River  crosses  the 
highway  in  a  deep  canyon,  is  a  scenic 
picnic  ground. 

In  Edmonton,  nearing  the  end  of  your 
vacation,  you  can  stop  overnight  and  even 
put  in  an  interesting  day  touring  the  city. 
Edmonton  in  the  summer  offers  many 
interesting  scenic  drives  while  a  look  at 
the  various  industrial  areas  will  give  you 
an  insight  into  the  growth  of  Alberta's 
economy.  • 


This  is  the  seventh  of  a  series  of  12  articles  on 
the  various  types  of  holidays  you  can  enjoy  in 
Alberta.  Watch  for  future  articles.  Additional  copies 
of  these  articles  will  be  provided  on  request  to 
Within  Our  Borders.  For  additional  information  write 
the  Alberta  Travel  Bureau,  Legislative  Building, 
Edmonton, 
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